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1. INTRODUCTION 

1. Aim of this thesis 

In the Netherlands, one of the most densely populated countries with 
about 16 million human inhabitants, 12 million pigs are kept in animal 
husbandry. Even though those animals are invisible to the general public, 
due to their number and the way they are treated, those pigs, and farmed 
animals in general, account for a lot of suffering. It is broadly 
acknowledged in the Netherlands and in other Western countries that 
this suffering matters morally. Animals are considered due objects of our 
moral concern. Their welfare matters to them, and therefore it is broadly 
accepted that we may not neglect it. This acknowledgment has resulted 
in a political and societal striving for animal-friendly animal husbandry. 
Animal- friendly animal husbandry is conceived as a moral goal. 1 

1 . 

I will speak about animal- friendly animal husbandry as being considered a moral goal 
or moral ideal. An ideal can be understood as a model of excellence or conception of 
perfection around which people can orient their thoughts and conduct, both on a 
private and on a public level. See Brownlee (2010): 242-243. 
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Animal-friendly animal husbandry is a moral goal that strikes me 
as inherently inconsistent. On the one hand it is assumed that animals 
deserve our moral consideration and that causing them suffering should 
be avoided. On the other hand, it is considered perfectly acceptable to 
kill animals. However, their killings are unnecessary: the consumption of 
animal products is not needed for human health . 2 How can it be justified, 
then, that we are not allowed to kick them, while we are allowed to kill 
them? In this thesis, I will explore a possible explanation for the 
apparent tension in the moral aim of animal-friendly animal husbandry. I 
will explore whether the aim can be justified from within a major 
theoretical account of what we morally ought to do: utilitarianism. 

Historically, utilitarianism is the moral theory that has 
contributed most to the recognition of animal suffering as an evil. ’ 
Utilitarianism, in its simplest form, states that the morally right action is 
the one that results in the greatest net balance of enjoyment over 
suffering. Thus, outcomes of possible actions have to be compared in 
terms of their overall effects on welfare. The welfare consequences that 
an outcome contains have to be brought together (aggregated) in order 
to determine the overall value of the outcome. Utilitarianism thereby 
takes into consideration the welfare consequences of all sentient beings, 
and of all equally. Thus, utilitarianism strives for the maximization of 
welfare for all sentient beings. 

Yet, how does utilitarianism judge the killing of animals? In 
particular, could the goal of animal- friendly animal husbandry be justified 



For example, the American Dietetic Association, which is the world's largest 
organization of food and nutrition professionals, claims (2009): “It is the position of 
the American Dietetic Association that appropriately planned vegetarian diets, including 
total vegetarian or vegan diets, are healthful, nutritionally adequate and may provide 
health benefits in the prevention and treatment of certain diseases. Well-planned 
vegetarian diets are appropriate for individuals during all stages of the life cycle 
including pregnancy, lactation, infancy, childhood and adolescence and for athletes.” 

3 Nussbaum (2006): 338. 
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